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For “The Friend.” 
Preliminary Report of the Bighth Census, 1860. 
(Continued from page 148.) 

The statistics relating to the deaf and dumb are 
very interesting to those who have made the sub- 
ject one of observation and study, but the follow- 
ing is all we think worth while to extract for the 
general reader. 

There are 14,269 deaf-dumb reported as living 
in 1860, or one to every 1925 of the inhabitants. 

“Tn this, as in other departments of vital sta- 
tistics, we find, in any large district, a remarkable 
degree of uniformity from one period to another, 
showing that the prevalence of deaf-dumbness, as 
of other afflictions of mortality, is regulated by 
geveral laws. ‘The proportion in the population of 
Prussia, as we have seen, varied less than a sixth 
part in twenty-one years; and that in the United 
States, according to our census returns, has only 
varied about one-tenth part in thirty years.” 

“The white race appears from our census re- 
turns to be much more liable to deaf-dumbness 
than the black, and of course the free coloured, 
which has a larger admixture of white blood, is 
more liable to that infirmity than the slave popu- 
lation; on the other hand, it is supposed that the 
coloured population is more liable to blindness than 
the whites. This greater prevalence of deaf-mutes, 
(after allowing for errors in the two enumerations of 
1830 and 1840, which appear to have arisen from 
accidentally placing figures in the wrong columns,) 
ismanifested in every one of the four enumerations 
from 1830 to 1860, and in the returns from every 
State. The general average of the census of 1860 
gives only ove slave deat-mute to every 4,900 
slaves, whereas there is one to every 1,925 among 
the free population. In 1850, excluding, as al- 
ready observed, the ‘deaf,’ there was returned one 
deaf-mute to 2,152 whites, one to 3,151 free col- 
oured persons, and one to 6,034 slaves. The 
small proportion returned among the slaves may 
indeed be due, in part, to less care and particu- 
larity in making the enumeration; but it is diffi- 
tult to believe in a carelessness so general as to 
account for so great a discrepancy as is here shown. 
It seems, therefore, safe to assume that the coloured 
tace is less liable to deaf-dumbness than the white 
tace; and such, according to the testimony of mis- 
Slonaries, seems also the case with the Mongolian 
population of China as compared with Europe- 
ans.’ 


Of blind, we learn there were 11,125 reported 


modic diseases, epilepsy, blindness, deafness, idiocy, 


as being among free white, and 1,510 among the |and insanity follow in the offspring of such mar- 


slaves. 


riages much more frequently than in matrimonial 


The following is the “ Comparative portion of|alliances between the parties to which there is no 


blind persons to the whole number of inhabitants 
in Europe and in the United States : 


Great Britain and Ireland, (1851,) lin 950 
France, (census of 1836,) 1 in 1,360 
Belgium, (1831,) 1 in 1,316 
Level portions of the German States lin 950 


More elevated portions of Germany 

Prussia, (average of census in 1831, 
1834, and 1837,) 

Alpine regions, (1831,) 

Sweden 


1 in 1,340 


1 in 1,401 
1 in 1,500 
1 in 1,091 
Norway lin 482 
United States, (1850,) 1 in 2,470 

“The remarkable fact is given by this table that 
the blindin the United States but little exceeds 
two-fifths of the number in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and are less than three-fifths of the number 
in France, in proportion to the populations of those 
countries.” 

There are 23,999 reported as insane in 1860. 

A brief but interesting review of the progress 
of improved treatment of the insane in Euro 
and the United States is given, and the following 
paragraphs are well worthy of note, 

“Inasmuch as mind can be perceived and studied 
in its manifestations alone, its essential nature can- 
not be understood. It is consequently impossible 
to reduce to a positive demonstration any answer 
to the proposition whether insanity is really a dis- 
ease of the mind itself, or merely the effect of 
corporeal disorder. Much has been written upon 
the subject, especially by the psychologists of Ger- 
many. Among the physicians making insanity a 
specialty in the United States we know of no one 
who believes it to be a disease of the spiritual part 
of our nature. They are unanimous in the opin- 
ion that it is the result of corporeal impediments 
to the free evolutions of the operations of the mind, 
as irregularity in the movements of a watch may 
be the effect of some small substance placed among 
the internal works, and thus preventing the gradual 
but continual development of the elasticity of the 
main spring. The watch indicates false time, but 
the spring is unimpaired. The insane man talks 
incoherently and fantastically, but his spiritual being 
is in its normal condition. The fact that a single 
portion of appropriate medicine has more than 
once entirely cured a paroxysm of violent mania 
is, perhaps, of itself a sufficient proof of the truth 
of this theory; for is it not absurd to suppose that 
the essential structure or nature of the spirit can 
be reached and modified by a cathartic?” 

“The disposition to degeneracy, in some form, 
in the offspring of marriages of cousins, or others 
near of kin, has long been known, but com- 
paratively recent investigations in both Europe 


traceable affinity by blood. Researches have not 
hitherto been sufficiently extensive to demonstrate 
the comparative proportion, but it is sufficient for 
the purpose of the philosopher, the philanthropist, 
or the statesman that the predominance of those 
unfortunate results in the marriages of cousins and 
other near relatives is placed beyond a reasonable 
doubt.” 

A glowing account is given of the Products of 
Industry. 

“The returns of manufactures exhibit a most 
gratifying increase, and present at the sanfe time 
an imposing view of the magnitude to which this 
branch of the national industry has attained within 
the last decennium. 

“The total value of domestic manufactures, (in- 
cluding fisheries and the products of the mines,) 
according to the census of 1850, was $1,019,106,- 
616. The product of the same branches for the 
year ending June 1, 1860, as already ascertained 
in part and carefully estimated for the remainder, 
will reach an aggregate value of nineteen hundred 
millions of dollars (1,900,000,000.) This result 
exhibits an increase of more than eighty-sia (86) 
per centum in ten years! The growth of this 
branch of American labour, appears, therefore, to 
have been in much greater ratio than that of the 
population. Its increase has been 123 per cent. 
greater than that even of the white population by 
which it was principally produced. Assuming 
the total value of manufactures in 1860 to have 
been as already stated, the product per capita was 
in the proportion of sixty dollars and sixty-one 
hundredths ($60.61) for every man, woman, and 
child in the Union. If to this amount were added 
the very large aggregate of mechanical productions 
below the annual value of five hundred dollars— 
of which no official cognizance is taken—the result 
would be one of startling magnitude. 

“The production of the immense aggregate above 
stated gave employment to about 1,100,000 men, 
and 285,000 women, or one million and three hun- 
dred and eighty-five thousand persons. Each of 
these, on an average, maintained two and a half 
other individuals, making the whole number of per- 
sons supported by manufactures four millions eight 
hundred and forty-seven thousand and five hun- 
dred, (4,847,500,) or nearly one sixth of the whole 
population. This was exclusive of the number 
engaged in the production of many of the raw ma- 
terials, and of food for the manufacturers; in the 
distribution of their products, such as merchants, 
clerks, draymen, mariners, the employés of rail- 
roads, expresses and steamboats; of capitalists, 
various artistic and professional classes, as well as 
carpenters, bricklayers, painters, and the members 


and the United States, and particularly those of|of other mechanical trades not classed as manu- 


M. Devay, in France,and Dr. Bemiss, of Kentucky, 
have more fully illustrated the subject and more 
satisfactorily demonstrated the fact. It is very 
clearly proven that sterility attends, and that 
bodily malformation, tubercular consumption, spas- 


facturers. It is safe to assume, then, that one-third 
of the whole population is supported directly and 
indirectly, by manufacturing industry. 

“ These general facts, therefore, plainly indicate 
that, in point of productive value, and far-reaching 
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middle States the value was nearly five and a half 
millions, having increased at the rate of 122.2 per 
centum. In the western States where the increase 
was most extraordinary, the value of implements 
produced was augmented from $1,923,927 to $7,- 
955,545. The increment alone in those States 
was, therefore, only a fraction less than the pro. 
duct of the whole northern section of the Union in 
1850, and was greater, by 313 per cent. than their 
own manufacture in that year. In each of the 
States of Ohio and Illinois, which are the largest 
manufacturers in the west, the value of the pro. 





industrial influences alone, our manufactures are |undergoes's processof division, transformation, and 
entitled to a front rank among the great interests|elaboration, and then silently and unobtrusively 
of the country. Indeed, the collection and classi-|disappears—dimiaished in bulk, but augmented, it 
fication of facts relating to the material progress of | may be, many bundredfold in value—in the ordinary 
the people periodically intrusted to the Census Of-|channels of distribution, where it is often undis- 
fice, furnish in general, valuable milestones in the |tinguished from its foreign rival. It is only when 
pathway of the nation’s greatness. But among|the nation decennially takes its account of stock 
the facts so collected, none are more instructive— that any approximate idea is obtained of the value 
none have more numerous or intimate relations to|of this item in the general account. 
every department of the public economy, tothe} “And who can justly estimate the influence upon 
general welfare of the people, domestic, social, in-|the general happiness and prosperity—upon the 
dustrial or moral—than these records of their pro- | progress in civilization of the sum total of effective 
ductive capacities in the automatic and handicraft |labour, capital, and skill represented by such an|duct excceded two and a half millions dollars, be- 
arts. However uninteresting to many, the details|aggregate as we have stated? What an amount/ing an increase in the former of 382, and in the 
are full of instruction to the statist. As the of fixed capital—of labour, enterprise, ingenuity—| latter of 235 per cent. in ten years. Michigan, 
mountain rill, minute and inappreciable in its|of resources, material and immaterial—involved in} Indiana, and Wisconsin increased their production 
source, is constantly swelled by other streams, and |the creation of nearly two thousand millions worth|of agricultural implements 1,250, 386 and 201 per 
goes on widening and deepening in its course until |of manufactures in a single year! The addition|cent., respectively. While in some of the southern 
it is swallowed up and loses its identity in the|of nearly one thousand millions to the annual pro-| States there has been a decrease, in Virginia, Ala- 
ocean, £0 these streams of knowledge, pouring in |duct of domestic manufactures—-an amount almost|bama, and Louisiana the increase in this branch 
towards a common reservoir from every factory, |equal to the total home consumption thereof in 1850|has been large, and in Texas, which reported noue 
hamlet, town, and State, appear at length to be |—implies also vast additionstothe permanent wealth|in 1850, agricultural implements of the value of 
merged in one vast and useless aggregate, devoid |of the Union and to the elements of a progressive| $140,000 were manufactured in 1860. The whole 
of either individual, local, or general interest. But civilization. ‘The increased support given to agri-| value produced in the southern States in the latter 
the great collection of truths which they serve to|culture, commerce, and the mining interests by the| year (including cotton gins) was $1,582,483, ex- 
swell may bear up the ark of a nation’s hopes and |consumption of hundreds of millions of dollars|hibiting an increase of over 101 per cent. in the 
confidence. The result may form a subject of na-| worth of raw material, and to hundreds of thous-|last decade. 
tional pride and gratulation, and may, like the|ands of men, women, and children, who would 
ocean itself, become impressive to all nations from|have been otherwise unemployed, or forced into 
its grandeur. The mental eye may also follow|competition with the farmer and planter, instead 
back each separate stream to its source, and dwell|of being consumers of their produce, form but a 
with pleasure and instruction upon the scenes fer-|part of the benefits conferred upon the community 
tilized, refreshed, and gladdened in its progress.|at large. The independence and security contri- 
Such emotions of pride and pleasure cannot fail to|buted by the large body of intelligent manufactu- 
be generally awakened by the evidences which a|rers and mechanics capable of ministering to every 
just appreciation of the wisdom of Congress has|want, whether of supply or defence, cannot be 
enabled the proper department to accumulate and |overestimated. As might have been expected 
elassify, with greater accuracy and completeness |from the revelations of the census, the country has 
than heretofore, of the progressive development|been able to lean with confidence upon this arm of 
and present stature of this important interest. |its strength in the trying emergency which has put 
The subject is grand in its outlines; but contem-|the nation in armour for the defence of its dearest 
plated in its pervasive influence upon the welfare |interests. 
of the whole people, the dry and repulsive skeleton| “It is a gratifying fact, shown by the official 
of mere facts and figures, presented in the official |statistics, that while our older communities have 
tables, gradually takes on the form, substance, and | greatly extended their manufactures, the younger 
habilaments, and becomes animated with something |and more purely agricultural States, and even the 
of the life, activity, and beauty of a living economy. | newest Territories, have also made rapid progress. 
The statistics of looms, spindles, and factories, of|Nor has this department of American industry| questions being answered promptly and correctly. 
furnaces and forges, of steam engines and sewing- |been cultivated at the expense of any other. There|‘Ihere is a feeling of life and activity in the school, 
machines, and of a thousand other instruments of|is much reason to believe that it affords the safest|which authorizes the managers to express theit 
creative industry, become the represcntatives of al- | guarantee of the permanency and success of every|belief that the scholars are receiving valuable in- 






































To the Association of Friends for the Instruction 
of Poor Children : 


The Managers Report :—That theschools under 
their care, have been in regular operation duri 
the past year, and have been visited twice a mont 
by committees appointed for the purpose. 

The number of scholars in the infant depart- 
ment continues large, and it is very pleasant to 
the managers to note the diligence and good order 
of most of the pupils, many of whom have made 
very commendable progress during the past year. 
The visiting committees, knowing what a difference 
there is between a mere repetition from the book 
by memory, and a clear understanding of the 
meaning of the lesson, have repeatedly exercised 
the scholars by asking questions concerning their 
lessons, different from those in their books, to see 
how far they understood what they were saying; 
the result has been nearly always gratifying, the 





most every form of national and individual happi- 
ness, exertion, aspiration, and power. 

“The mechanic arts—particularly in our country, 
where they are most diffused, and all but universal 
—appear to contribute more directly than any others 
to the general comfort and improvement of the peo- 
ple. All others are dependent upon them for the 
principal agents and instruments of their success. 
They are scarcely more subservient to the primary 
wants of mankind than to the higher ministrations 
of taste and refinement. ‘The acquisition and dif- 
fusion of knowledge, the means of intercommuni- 
cation and transportation, the comforts, enjoyments, 
and security of the fireside, and even the honour 
and integrity of the nation itself, are dependent 
upon the skill and enterprize of the manufacturer 
and the mechavician; but the results of their la- 
bours are, from their nature, less obtrusive or ob- 
vious to the general apprehension than some others. 


The annual movements of our immense crops of 


other branch. Evidence bearing upon this point|struction, which will be of use to them in future, 
is found in the manufacture of agricultural ma-|The order of the pupils has been quite as good as 
\chines and implements, which is one of the branches| could have been expected from children so young. 
that shows the largest increase in the period under|The number of scholars on the roll at the time of 
review. There is little doubt that the province of|the last annual report, was one hundred and six- 
manufactures and invention in this case has been|teen, since then fifty-four have been admitted, and 
rather to create than to follow the demand. ‘be|seventy-two names have been stricken from the 
promptness of Americans to adopt labour-saving|list for various reasons; making the number at 
appliances, and the vast areas devoted to grain and|this time, ninety-eight. The average attendance 
other staples in the United States, have developed | during the year, has been about seventy-three, and 
the mechanics of agriculture to an extent and per-|the total number registered is two thousand one 
fection elsewhere unequalled. The adoption of|hundred and seventeen, of whom three hundred 
machinery to the extent now common in farm and|and seventy-seven are re-admissions. 
plantation labour furnishes the best assurance that} ‘There has been no material change in the size 
the development of agriculture or manufactures to|of the girl’s school since our last report; in the 
their utmost, can never again justify the old charge| Fourth month last, owing to the very crowded con- 
of antagonism between them in regard to labour,| dition of the lower room, eleven of the larger and 
or injuriously affect either by materially modifying| more advanced girls were transferred to this school. 
its cost or supply. The number of names now on the roll is fifty: 
“be total value of agricultural implements|seven, and the average attendance during the year 





grain, cotton, and other bulky staples, are easily|made in 1860 was $17,802,514, being an increase| was thirty-three and a fraction. The course 

appreciated. The pulsations of commerce may be|of 160.1 per cent. upon the total value of the same|stady pursued by the girls is very similar to that 
counted by a superficial observer in the arrival and|branch in 1850, when it amounted to the sum of/in use a year ago. th in this and the lower 
departure of ships, and upon the records of the|$6,842,611. This manufacture amounted in New|room, the appearance of the scholars has been neat 
custom-house and the exchange ; but in the hands| England to over two and three-quarter millions of}and becoming. Both schools continue under the 
of the manufacturer a modicum of crude material|dollars—an increase of 65.8 per cent. In the|care of the same teachers as last year. , 
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The library attached to the girl’s school is much| wise he will become in the conduct of his outward | years ago, she devoted herself to the instruction of 
used by the pupils: during the year, six hundred |life, and the more undisturbed in the possession of|a number of coloured children in Bedford street, 
and fifty books were taken out by them, only two} himself—Aempis, taken from the most destitute of their class in that 
of which were lost. The whole number of books ——++—_—. neighbourhood. ‘I'he rent of the room was paid 


in the library is about three hundred and fifty;} Syrong Characters.—Strength of character con-|by the Abolition Society; her services were ren- 
these are of a very miscellaneous character and | .ists of two things—power of will and power of|4ered for a very smail compensation. 
comprise story books, books of history, travel, and self-restraint. It requires two things, therefore, for A few friends became interested in her labours, 
patural history, with a considerable number of its existence—strone feelings and strong eamman and shared her anxiety to find a home for some of 
works of a moral and religious nature. It was over them. Now ‘ste host we make a great mis- the more utterly destitute among her little class ; 
suggested in a former report to the Association, take; we mistake strong feelings for strong children without a place to lay their heads when 
that any of the members who might have suitable |character. A man who bears all before him,|Dight came, except in some haunt of vice. 
books, which were no longer wanted in their fami-|hefore whose frown domestics tremble, and whose| For these she laboured—and in time others were 
lies, should add them to our collection ; we now re-|bursts of fury make the children of the house-|Taised up to do what she could not do—provide a 
new the suggestion, and invite contributions from| jold quake—because he has his will obeyed home for them. It was a poor place; yet here 
the members of the Corporation, and also, from all/and his own way in all things, we call him a strong when she was made its matron, she exerted that 
other interested Friends who may see this report. |man. The truth is, that is the weak man: it is/¢ergy and practised that economy which made 
The managers cherish a lively interest in the| his passions that are strong; he, mastered by them the small means entrusted to her care, go so far in 
welfare and progress of the schools, and they would |i, weak. You must measure the strength of a man| Providing comfort and plenty for the destitute. 
invite more frequent visits from Friends interested by the power of the feelings he subdues, not by} She shrunk from no exertion; she declined no 
in the cause; believing that such visits would not |ije power of those which subdue him. ‘And hence|!abour however repulsive, which was necessary for 
in the least retard the progress of the scholars, composureis very often the highest result of strength.|the relief of these neglected children. Sarely 
while the visitors would be amply repaid for the|})id we never see a man receive a flagraut insult, |“ the blessing of Him that was ready to perish,” 
time expended. ‘There are among the pupils|anq only grow a little pale, and then reply quiet-| bas come upon her, and we may reverently believe 
many really intelligent children, whose prompt and ly? That is a man spiritually strong. Or did we|“ her record is on high.” , ‘ 
correct answers, and diligent attention to their| never see a man in anguish stand, as if carved out During 1862, 19 children were admitted into 
studies, are very pleasant to visitors, and if we] of solid rock. mastering himself? Or one bearing|the Home, and 16 were placed out. Eleven re- 
consider the difficulties in the way of improvement, a hopeless daily trial cennein silent, and never tell main at this time. Three of these were brought 
which most of them have to contend with,—igno- the world what cankered his home peace? That by the police and rescued from circumstances of 
rant parents, who are unable to assist them in|j, strenoth. He who, with strong passions, re-| great misery. 112 children have attended the 
their studies at home, careless and illiterate com-| mains chaste; he who, keenly sensitive, with|$chool, though 52 only are on the roll, the attend- 
panions, and the weight of popular prejudice against manly powers of indignation in him, can be pro-| #n¢e being irregular. The school is in good order, 
the colored race, we must admit that real persist-| yoked. and yet restrain himself, and forgive—these the children showing much interest, and many im- 
ent effort has been exercised by the more advanced | are the strone men. the spiritual heroes—F' W.|proving rapidly. 37 of the children partook of 
portion of the scholars, to perform what they have| Rodertson. — , the annual dinner with great pleasure. Not only 
already accomplished, and the habits of applica- did these enjoy the plentiful repast, but several 
tion thus acquired, cannot fail to bring forth good dinuers were sent out to those who could not come. 
fruit in future years. ‘There is also much to inter- One little fellow asked for a piece of chicken for 
est the visitor in the youngest class of scholars, to his sick brother who has since died, but was then 
whom the first rudiments of study are being im- able to enjoy the treat his brother’s thoughtfulness 
parted. A number of these are learniug the al- obtained for him. ; : 
phabet, while others are just beginning to spell, We trust our country friends will remember how 
and it is both curious and instructive to mark the much good they may do by contributing vegetables, 
efforts of these young children to master their sim- apples, ete. Our resources are small, unless 
ple lessons. Both schools will be found open from those interested in the friendless coloured child 
nine o'clock in the morning until three in the af- will contribute from their abundance to his support. 
ternoon, on every day of the week, except First We shall be glad to receive second-hand clothing 
and Seventh days. or shoes at the Home, 708 Lombard street, which 
Application having been made by several young is now temporarily under the care of E. Flannigan, 
women, members of our religious Society, for the Daring the whole summer of 1862, she had|the sister of Sarah Luciani. 
use of one of our school-rooms during one afternoon| remained with the children without relaxation of| 1a order to avoid all unnecessary expense, the 
in each week, for the purpose of instructing poor|any sort, though her health had not been so good| report is not published this year as usual ; hence 
white girls in sewing and cutting out work, the priv-|as in former years. An undefined anxiety arising all detail of subscriptions and donations is neces- 
ilege was granted them, it being understood that apparently from the unsettled state of public sarily omitted, but we return grateful thanks to 
the applicants are to be responsible for the safe| affairs, combined with the exhibition of cruel pre-|those who have hitherto aided us. 
keeping of the room and furniture. ‘I'he upper judice against the people of color, made her hesi- es E. C. Coutins, Secredary. 
room 1s occupied by them for the purpose, and|tate to leave her charge. She put aside every} First mo. 6th, 1863. 
every Fourth-day afternoon a considerable num-jentreaty urged to induce her to leave the city, un- _ Statement of Treasurer. 
ber of girls receive instruction in plain sewing. til after the fall elections had taken place, when, Subscriptions and donations, ‘ . $325 75 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the Board|her mind being relieved by no serious outbreak Pennsylvania Abolition Society, ‘ 75 00 
of Managers, having occurred against the coloured people, she| [Interest on City Loan, ; ‘ , 28 50 
decided that the time had come when she might} Articles sold, . ; ; : . 8 29 
take some rest; our excellent teacher having re-| Western Saving Fund (d?iwn out,) . 400 00 


sumed her place, and a faithful sister offered to| Balance from last year's account, . 150 75 
take her post. 




























































































For “ The Friend.” 


The Bighth Annual Report 


Of the Managers of the Home for friendless col- 
oured children, is now given with feelings of satis- 
faction mingled with anxiety. With satisfaction 
that another year of usefulness has been granted 
to the Institution, and with some anxiety as to its 
future, now that it has been deprived of the ser- 
vices of our valued matron, Sarah Luciani, to 
whose labours it was so deeply indebted; a very 
sudden stroke of death during her brief visit to 
the country having removed her from the post she 
had held since the establishment of the Home. 


Joun E. Carrer, 
Clerk. 
Twelfth month 25th, 1862. 


Officers of the Association, 








Clerk.—Wa. Smepury. Jn: Zreasurer,—|_, 58° Sid not know that the final rest was so near $988 29 

iin ain ; pass *~|at hand ; yet some indistinct consciousness perhaps Expenditures. 
he SE ee of the great change, led her to express the hope| For house expenses, - + + $436 93 
ar. ae 3 Eiki : . Caleb W 2 he ML that her final illness might not be one that would] Matron’s and Teachers’ Salaries, . 216 50 
Wetherill . 1 7 = EI: rv . Beni, > 7. Pi ‘|confine her to her bed, and to say but a short time| Shoes and Medicines, ‘ ‘ . 22 22 
field « J be , en : J. Wis > eee t , z before her death—“ I should like to be buriedinjGoal, . . . «© + + 6425 
ot abes CORES j J. Wistar Bivens; Joan &.1. rural place.” Ground-rent, Water-rent, State tax, . 30 81 
arter; John B. Garrett, aud John W. Cadbury. |g, sudden was the close, that one brief prayer| Plumbing, Stoves, Printing, . a 
was all she uttered. She expired with the words,| Westera Saving Fund Deposit, . ; 80 00 


A holy life makes a man wise according to the|* Lord, have mercy on me!” Her remains lie 

vine wisdom, and wonderfully enlarges his ex-|buried in the ancient grave-yard of Caln Meeting. 

perience ; and the more humble his spirit is, and| These details will interest-those who have known 
more subject and resigned to God, the more|the daily life of this earnest woman. About eleven 


Balance on hand, , : - 106 84 





$988 29 
8. W. Copsz, Treasurer. 
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ZION. 


Psaum, Ixxxvii. 3. 
Glorious things of thee are spoken, 
Zion, city of our God! 
He, whose word cannot be broken, 
Formed thee for His own abode. 
On the Rock of Ages founded, 
What can shake thy sure repose ? 
With salvation’s walls surrounded, 
Thou mayst smile at all thy foes. 


See the streams of living waters, 
Springing from eternal love, 

Well supply thy sons and daughters, 
And all fear of want remove :— 

Who can faint while such a river, 
Ever flows their thirst t’ assuage ? 

Grace, which like the Lord, the giver, 
Never fails from age to age. 


Round each habitation hovering, 
See the cloud and fire appear ! 
For a glory and a covering, 
Showing that the Lord is near: 
Thus deriving from their banner, 
Light by night, and shade by day, 
Safe they feed upon the manna, 
Which he gives them when they pray. 


Blest inhabitants of Zion, 
Washed in the Redeemer’s blood ! 
Jesus, whom their souls rely on, 
Makes them kings and priests to God. 
’Tis his love his people raises, 
Over self to reign as kings, 
And, as priests his solemn praises, 
Each, for a thank offering, brings. 


Saviour, if of Zion’s city, 
I, through grace, a member am ; 
Let the world deride or pity, 
I will glory in thy name. 
Fading is the worldling’s pleasure, 
All his boasted pomp and show ; 
Solid joys and lasting treasure, 
None but Zion’s children know.— 
Ne vton. 
ances llpllpienteaiatine 
Selected. 
REPLY TO “NO SECTS IN HEAVEN.” 
No sects are in heaven—'tis true, it is true— 
The soul that comes thither is fashioned anew, 
And the terms whereby any attain that blest place 
Is the mercy of God and His sovereign grace— 
The abyss of death is not passed indeed, 
By baptismal font, or book, or creed. 


There’s no clothing in heaven, and yet it is clear, 

That mortals must clothe themselves decently here— 
There’s no cross in that world—and yet we all know, 
That the way of the cross is the sure one below ; 

For none ever reached the celestial abode, 

Who refused the chastisement he found on his road. 


Our blessed High Priest who arose from the dead, 
While He journeyed on earth had no place for His head ; 
None bore His reproaches, all shrunk from His shame, 
His visage was marred, and rejected His rame— 

And it ever must be that His chosen and true, 

Must tread the same path He thus brought to their view. 


The Holy Redeemer has given His call, 

Not to this one, or that one, but freely to all— 
Yet it is not declared that the highway He cast— 
Which leads to the kingdom of glory at last, 
Consists in our clothing—our eating of meat— 
In our wearing of this, or refusing to eat— 


Yet the Lamb without spot who fulfilled the great plan,|and where-withal shall we be clothed?” 


Of saving the souls of regenerate man, 


Wore a plain seamless garment, twas woven throughout, 


It was homely and simple there is not a doubt— 
And His faithful Apostle, magnanimous Paul, 
Has shown how iar dress is becoming to all. 


If Christ in His mercy has called me away, 

From the court only outward —in secret to pray, 
Let me dare not to think I may turn from the call, 
Or suppose that one path is intended for all, 

Lest while I refuse to be singular here, 

My title to heaven may never be clear. 


The Roman, and Grecian, the Parthian and Mede, 
May worship in spirit though differing in creed— 

tt . ; ft ity of God.” |And those who the pride of this life have denied, 
iene Sing epapeien: often, a, Gyo In the land of the blessed may “ walk side by side ;” 
But none ever put Jesus’ righteousness on, 

Who was not unclothed of all good of his own. 


While Paul at Ephesus encounters the beast, 
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but in such sittings words have been expected, and 
they have been, perhaps, too frequently uttered jn 
a customary manner amongst us, as well as others, 

“13th. Unprofitable disputations grievously 
prevailed; we should never speak anything but 
truth ; and frequently no advantage accrues from 
speaking of what we most firmly believe to be the 
truth; speaking often is folly, when in silenee 
there is strength.” 

“26th. Before dinner, in Morgan’s Walk, with 
feebleness, and amidst interruptions, these ejacula- 
tions were inwardly uttered; Lord, sanctify ; pu- 
Pennsylvania Anthracite—The annual tables|rify; that 1 may be perfected in holiness, accord. 
of the coal trade show the amount mined and sent ing to the measure of my faith in Christ! This 
to market during the year 1862 to be 8,270,154)day and yesterday have been spent pretty satisfac. 
tons. The progressive development of the business torily, although not without defects. In the midst 
which had its beginning in 1820, is well shown by|of bodily and mental pain, may my looking be 
comparing the shipments at intervals of every five) more and more unto Him who was made perfect 
years. Thus in through sufferings ; not as to the purity of his own 

1820 the quantity shipped, was 365 tons. nature, for he was the immaculate Lamb who knew 


He calls John the beloved, to serve at a feast, 

And if at His call we are serving aright— 

We shall through His mercy walk with Him in white; 
No sects are in heaven—but not one is there, 

Who has not the white linen raiment to wear. 





1825 “ " 34,893 “ no sin, but in respect to the appointments and des- 
1830 “ 174,764 “ ignations of the Father, for the redemption of man- 
1835 * “ 560,758 “ kind through him, and that he might be the more 
1840 " “« ~=865,314  “ gloriously opened as a fountain, not only to the 
1845 - * 2,023,052 “ house of David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 


1850 “ “ 
1855 . “ 6,626,288 “ 
1860 “ “ 8,450,053 “Kighth month 31st, 1781. After a deeply. 
Although the natural tendency to grow and ex- exercising night, in which the alarm of death was 
pand, has been somewhat checked the past two|as loud within as the tempest without, I wrote out 
years, there seems no reason to doubt that the|® fresh copy of my will, which I design to get 
coal trade must go on steadily increasing for many speedily executed, 1 have nothing to boast of, but 
years to come, unless calamities arise even greater| Many backslidings bitterly to bewail; nevertheless, 
than have yet befallen the country. since I have possessed some outward substance, I 
—o——— have been desirous to expend it in the most equi- 
Diary of Samuel Scott. table manner I could, and that my fellow-creatures, 
(Continued from page 139.) both professor and profane, might partake of the 
“Fifth month 19th, 1781. Mental prayer and| benefit; aud my own reputation, as an individual, 
reading the holy scriptures have of late been|hath been pretty much absorbed in the considersa- 
practised ; it is true that the bare “letter killeth,”|tion of my religious profession, that none mi 
but a diligent, and I think almost a daily, atten-|have any cause to reproach the blessed Truth, as 
tion to these sacred records is the duty of all; not| having a narrow, illiberal, and selfish tendency.” 
so much with a view of immediate satisfaction and| “Ninth month 14th,1781. It hath long been 
sensible comfort, neither with a view of laying up| my judgment, that the circulating of reports, which, 
any stock in our memory, but in a dependence on)in any wise, have a tendency to depreciate others, 
the Spirit that quickeneth. The ministers in our) is inconsistent with our christian duty ; the morti- 
Society are particularly recommended to be con-| fying our natural propensities, in that respect, is 
versant in them, by the Yearly Meeting—1702 and certainly a branch of the Cross of Christ, and 
1706. Nevertheless they ought to have no treasury|compatible with his spirit and precepts. Great, 
but the Divine gift,—‘ the well of water springing | indeed, even in this particular, is the prevalence of 
up into everlasting life.’ ” the law in the members against that of the mind, 
“28th. In a meeting for discipline, I sat in| and of corrupt propensity over a more rightly in 
pain and bowedness of spirit, uuder a sense of| formed judgment.” 
formality and libertiuism being too prevalent inour| “ Eleventh month 20th,1781. Myself and wife 
‘society, some resting too much at ease in the form,\dined at Youngsbury; after dinner I had some 
aud a pretty punctual compliance with it; and} discourse with D. Barclay concerning that excellent 
‘others trampling on the Witness in themselves, and) man and skilful minister of Christ, his grandfather, 
the precious testimonies of Truth, in respect to|and the elaborate Apology he wrote for the true 
‘speech, behaviour, and apparel; esteeming them| Christian Divinity: his memory I much esteem, for 
\little things, or the productions of enthusiasm.|the evangelical testimonies contained in that work, 
|‘ bus bath the outward court been trodden under| and the distinctions between the doctrines of truth, 
|foot by the gentiles. Instead of an inquiry, ‘ what| and Calvinistical and Pelagian errors. May none, 
‘shall we do to be saved,’ a language hath been| professing with us, forsake ‘the fountain of living 
substituted by the formalist and libertine: ‘ The| waters,’ who thus speaketh ; ‘If any man is athirst, 
‘temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, are}let him come unto me and drink,’ and turn aside 
these; what shall we eat, what shall we drink,|to the corrupted channels of carnal reason and 
creaturely power ; for if so, ‘ the strong shall be 88 
“Seventh month Ist, 1781. Our worthy friend| tow, and the maker of it as a spark,’ when the Lord 
Sarah Crawley, of Hitchin, attended both meetings.| shall shake terribly the earth, and exalt his only- 
In the evening, our friend W. S. of this town, very| begotten Son, as the refuge of the poor, and 
‘suddenly departed this life. I attended his fune-|‘ stronghold of the daughter of Zion.’ ” 
ral, which was large, on the 8th. WhenIheard| “25th. ‘ What shall I render to the Lord for 
of his decease, he having been for some months in-| all his benefits? I will take the cup of salvation, 
disposed, I became doubtful whether 1 bad not, and call upon the name of the Lord.’ In an in- 
been deficient in the visiting of him, and waiting) troversion of the heart to God, in mental suppliea- 
for the renewal of Dixine help and counsel. It is|tion, and the breatuing of the Spirit, which ‘ make 
certainly a duty to visit the sick, aud sit with them;/|eth intercession with groanings which cannot be 


3,332,604 but to the whole race of Adam, for sin and un 


cleanness.” 
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uttered,’ consists the essence of all acceptable|again for our justification ;’ being according to the | were soon after dispatched, which he seemed equal- 


rayer and praise.” 
“Twelfth month 23rd, 1781. 


flesh of the seed of David; but who is God over|ly glad to get rid of; then with wonderful ra- 
I was desirous|all blessed forever. 


And as our ancient friend, |pidity the yards were strung with sailors, and all 


of attending the Quarterly meeting at Hartford,|George Fox, used to testify concerning him, ‘Christ |the sails were set. And now we are rapidly los- 


but was prevented by indisposition from going 
thither until this day. On the journey, I was fa- 
youred with some renewed convictions of the bene- 
fit avd excellence of waiting upon the Lord in si- 
lence ; in it consists the very essence and marrow 
of prayer, of which, words the most fitly spoken, 
are only a signification. Upon a mature investi- 
gation of the New Testament, I can perceive no 
obligation on believers to keep the first day of the 
week. By Divine direction, the seventh was or- 
dained as a sabbath to Israel after the flesh, 
‘whilst the first tabernacle was yet standing,’ and 
the transgressors of the divine command were to 
be judged with a legal and rigorous severity: but 
when ‘the Word was made flesh,’ and magnified as 
the glorious rest and hiding-place of his people, we 
find the apostle Paul contending for the liberty of 
the gospel, and probibiting the saints in Christ Je- 
sus from judging one another, in respect of an holy 
day, or the new moon or the Sabbath days; which, 
says he, ‘ are a shadow of things to come, but the 
body is of Christ.’ Nevertheless I greatly disap- 
prove of travelling on the first day of the week, to 
the neglecting of our religious assemblies for divine 
worship; it being highly conducive to a proper 
discharge both of divine and moral duties, that one 
day in the seven should be peculiarly appropriated 
to sacred purposes.” 

“ First month Ist, 1782. This day we made a 
feast, consistent with our Lord's direction: although 
vot in every respect literally so; [ would maintain 
a spirit of hospitality and becoming liberality to- 
wards all, but the feasts of our Lord’s institution 
are the most satisfactory to those who are desirous 
of being his disciples ” 

“Second month 6th, 1782. Unprofitable dis- 
course prevailed. ‘The tongue is an unruly evil, 
full of deadly poison, which no man can tame.’ 

“11th. As my fathers were, so am I, a sojour- 
ner here, and my days are passing over more 
swiftly than a weaver’s shuttle; ‘this is my infir- 
mity, but I will remember the years of the right 
hand of the Most High,’ his wonders which have 
been of old; ‘and Him who is an high priest for 
ever, after the order of Melchisedek ;’ in whom 
‘death is swallowed up in victory.’ May my de- 
sire and hope of salvation be in him, although I 
am a dwarf in Israel, and far short of having at- 
tained a proper growth, in the ‘measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.’” 

“Third month 31st, 1782. It is written in the 


scripture, ‘ Let every one that nameth the name of| 


Christ depart from iniquity.’ How few among the 
various sects in Christendom are concerned in 
heart so to do! Notwithstanding their appointed 
fasts and feasts, their loud boastings of justifica- 
tion by Christ, and pompous praise of virtue and 
moral rectitude, in their hearts they regard in- 
iquity. 

“Fourth month 5th, 1782. Walking in the 
Grange, and parts adjacent, and reviewing scenes 
and places with which I had been acquainted in 
early youth, I became profitably recollected in 
spirit, in a sense of the promised Seed, by whose 
mediatorial influence I have been preserved to this 
day, when many of my contemporaries are unal- 
terably stationed in regions unexplorable by us 
who are on this side Jordan. May I, together 
with many brethren, be concerned, as at the elev- 
enth hour of the day, with much spiritual travail 
and great searchings of heart, to seek, as treasure 





























Jesus the true seed, both in the male and female! jing sight of land; the wind has risen, and with 
the head of the body, the church !’” 





the increased rolling of the ship we are as rapidly 
losing command of our equilibrium. * * * 
: : To those not having a true love of the ocean, or 
Review of the Weather in Iowa, for Twelfth | who suffer under that bane of all enjoyment on a 
month, 1862, sea voyage, sea sickness, four weeks in a sailing 
Having been interested in comparing the review | vessel, is probably monotonous and wearisome, but 
of the weather in Pennsylvania for Eleventh mo.,|for many who escape the above named misery, 
published in “ The Friend,” with some account of|which seems likely to be my favoured case—the 
the same during the same time, kept in Cedar|ocean has a peculiar and ceaseless charm. There 
County, Iowa, I was induced to believe that a|is also much interest in observing the grace and 
similar opportunity might also interest others, regal dignity in the motions of the stately ship, and 
which is my principal object in offering the follow-|the operations of captain and crew, in their ap- 
ing. parent perfect command of her, with the numerous 
The first ten days of the past month were clear | little incidents from day to day, many of them pe- 
and the wind generally from the westward ; the|culiar to the life they lead, and novel to us. So 
temperature and altitude of barometer during that | that, though there are but six first-cabin passengers 
time was not noted sufficiently accurate to warrant | beside ourselves, I think I need anticipate no weary 
a place in the table below. I intend more accu-|days. Few of us indeed, I believe, under any ordi- 
racy during the present month. On the first}nary circumstances, but may find ample sources of 
eight mornings early, mercury ranged frem 20° |interest, ‘if but our watchful eyes would seek 
above to 2° below zero. The 9th and 10th were|them’ in the incidents, the blessings, the ‘ beauty 
quite warm for the season, mercury rising at noon |all around our paths.’ * * * * 
on the 9th to 44°, and on the 10th to 58°. The| “ strong south easter, promising a 
barometer up to this time, varied but little from|gale to night. Our noble vessel is under full sail, 
29.25. The 11th was cloudy, and temperature |pitching and tossing from bow to stern, and at the 
about 44°, with an east wind, and barometer fall-|same time rolling from side to side, so that it is 
ing; rained moderately all day on the 12th, and |impossible to stand for an instant without ‘ holding 
again on the 23rd; no fall of snow during the jon,’ and even the captain and crew are reeling 
month, and none yet this winter, except one or two|\about like drunken men. How grand, how aw- 
light snows in the Eleventh month, which soon dis- | fully beautiful is the inky sea with its foam crowned, 
appeared. A. F.  |towering billows. The whole ocean seems to me 
Springdale, Cedar Co., Iowa, like a vast basin, filled, as basin never yet was 
First month 1st, 1863. filled, not level with the brim, but with a wonder 


For “ The Friend.” 


























+. oe of waters, capable of flowing up as well as down, 
2 |Temperature. Be si 3. there remaining, deep, massive, and as if our ship 
e:\— fee 38 | Crcumatenees of he Weather | were tossing in the hollow of it, the huge billows, 
mits half mast high, rushing ever down its sides, and 

= io iz -| ss |} ° ; ; } 
Bele (Ale ese) 65 | seeming as if they must inevitably engulph us; 
12 | 48°, 52°) 50°) 28.77) sk (Cloudy, rained all day moderately./ but suddenly they sink, almost softly, when they 
13 | 48 | 40 | 34 | 28.83) Sw (CI’dy, windy, calm in the evening. he hull of thi h f th 
14 | 36 | 40 | 34 | 2870] sw |” Cloudy and drizaly. | |Dear the hull of this, our preseut home—one of the 
16 | 22 | 34 | 28 | i Ww ostly cloudy, clear at night, ‘oats ’ . . = 
16 | 24 | 34 | 20| 2896] w | Flying cloude’a brisk bres, {™208t majestic of man’s architectual triumphs—as 
v7 | 10 | 37 | 23) 2938) 8 | Clear, very slight breeze. she sits apparently as lightly on the water, as the 
2 ‘ 39 | 29. 8s I » bri 2eZO. . : 

18 | 3 | 3s | 29 | 2980) ne | oe little stormy petrels, by which we are surrounded, 
20 | 18 | 34 | 32 29.31) SE (Cloudy, a breeze, a little sleet Pp. ». 


30.10 |sanee oe nty: abreeue, a little sleet p-x./ when occasionally they rest from their almost un- 
oz] SW Cray, a. xe, clear P. ¥., s’ht brze. ceasing flight. Gracefully she mounts the next— 
D1 aS | eco ie eee eee an oe Suit breeze. | hounds to the brink of the mighty basin,—and lo! 
44 | 2879] NE | Cloudy and damp, slight breeze. | her bowsprit already pierces the sky ! will she leap 
W Cloudy, clear aight slight breeze, (the verge? and plunge—where ? into illimitable 
Sissel © |  Cicntennes tenes space beyond ? it was but a moments’ thought ; 
22| 2000] N | Clear, very slight breeze. back she sinks into the vortex, there to encounter 
S__'___Clear, brisk breeze. _/ another rushing pile of waters with such force she 
eS cannot at once rebound, and with the shock she 
To the Editor :— trembles throughout as a very little thing! And 
I send the following extracts from letters re-|such she truly is! skimming over the surface of 
ceived from a dear friend, visiting Europe some- this ‘glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
time since, for insertion in “ The Friend” if thought | g!asses itself in tempests. And this deep, awfal 
suitable. Written for a home circlein the haste and|basin, wherein she now safely rocks amid the rush 
absence of care, incident to the crowded time of a and clash of these armies of wild dark waves, is it 
tourist, they may be of little value to the general |20t 4s the hollow of * His baad who taketh up the 
reader, but the glimpses they give of scenes in other |isles as a very little thing!’ And thus, ob thus, 
lands, seen through a fresh medium, may afford|@@y we trust we are in his keeping here, as 
some interest to the younger readers of the journal, |? land where no danger seemeth ! 
and I therefore transcribe them, having on this , Oh what a night was last! not 
ground obtained the consent of their author. that I really felt alarmed, nor did I even rise from 
my berth to inflate our life preservers, which I had 
jintended always to do before going to sleep, and 
which has never yet been done. Bat I did feel, I 
Some fifteen miles outside the|trust, a deep and solemn sense of our utter help- 
capes the pilot left us, bearing with him our cape/|lessness, and dependence on the merciful protec- 
letters, and all worth noting, up to this date.|tion of an overruling Providence. The whole 
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For “The Friend.” 








“ GLIMPSES” OF THE OCEAN. 
Ship T., —— ——, 1861. 
* * * * 


hid in a field, ‘Christ in us the hope of glory,’|‘ Good riddance!’ said the captain, almost be-|night through was the wind bellowing in the sails 
‘who was delivered for our offences, and was raised | fore be was out of hearing. The steam tugs also| almost like the explosion of artillery, in grand con- 
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cert with the dee p bass of the never ceasing dash | morning till night, and we never witness an act of | pitehes and rolls like a log; the dark sky above, 
and roar of the waves; sometimes attended by a| disobedience, or a peevish look or tone. Not that|the darker waters raging all around him. And 
fearful rushing and clashing sound, as though the/|he is dull, on the contrary, he is rather an uncom-|now they come, the huge, black waves, like war. 
vessel must be engulphed, while she creaked aud | monly bright boy. Not understanding Kaglish he |steeds with flowing manes, and “ necks clothed 
groaned with the strain, as if her timbers all lean talk but little to any but his parents, and his| with thunder,” rushing to battle! Will they spend 
around my head might be splitting asunder. Then| mother being geverally sick in her berth, he is de- | their power upon our frail bark, and lay her pros. 
would come a tremendous thump, I know no other| pendent on no one, but is ever entertaining himself |trate, helpless? No! they fall, and softly sink 





word to express it, as from some solid body asheavy|with his very limited sources of amusement. 
as the ship, which made her shudder fromendtoend.| Yet his sometimes earnest, wistful look betrays 
All this, accompanied by the shouts of the captain 
and mates, the tramp of the heavy footed sailors, 
immediately above on the wooden deck—sounding 
as if a drove of oxen might be about breaking 
through on our devoted heads—with their long 
drawn ‘Oh ho!’ ‘Haw ye!’ &c., as they were 
ever making some change in the rigging, it is not 
surprising that sleep was banished from our eyes. 
To say nothing of the incomparable bodily sensa- 
tions we were passing through while laboriously 
holding on to the berth, to avoid the rather less 
desirable alternative of being tossed out upon the 
floor. The extraordinary rolling and plunging 
made one feel as in a delirium; from side to 
side, up and down: now my couch, which was 
anything but one of repose, seemed suddenly to 
sink from under me, leaving me suspended in air; 
then, if I might credit the evidence of my sensa- 
tions, [ was whirling round and round. I thought 
I was pretty well qualified to appreciate the sensa- 
tions of a bird perched on the outermost twig ofa tree 
during a gale. This morning the captain ackvowl- 
edged we had a heavy gale during the night. But, 
‘ were in no danger, no more than on land ; not so 
much madam, for such a gale would have blown 
the roof off your house. Give me plenty of sea 


room, and I fear no storm in such a ship as this.’ 
x * * . 











































sympathy ; it cannot be restrained ; ‘ Parlez vous 
Anglais, madame !’‘Oui,’‘ Ah vousparlez Francois!’ 
‘Non, mon chere petit garcon, je ne parle pas Fran- 
cois.’ But having spoken a few words, it is diffi- 
cult for him to believe I cannot understand him, 
so be prattles on, I nod and smile, and this is our 
conversation. It is a delight and occasions many 
a laugh to all to see his gambols with a huge St. 
Bernard’s pup, half as big again as himself, a very 
small, beautiful black spaniel, his own pet, and a 
piece of rope. With the rolling of the ship, down 
they all come together, tangled in a heap with the 
rope, then up springing again nearly as quickly as 
the dogs, with a merry laugh, talking to them in 
French the while, he is off tor another frolic and 
scramble. What a spirited, lovely picture they 
make! Ali, the tiny black spaniel, with his glossy, 
waving hair, and long silken ears, in the arms of 
the fair little immortal, to whom he has rushed for 
protection from the sometimes too rough frolicking 
of Swisse, the great, good natured pup, a noble look- 
ing fellow as he stands near, gazing wistfully at bis 
companions : he gets into a kind of extacy over his 
little plaything, a mere foot ball for his paw, and 
is longing for another romp. Leon is never bois- 
terous or obtrusive in his mirth, and is withal, a 
grave, thoughtful looking little fellow, excepting 
when he occasionally rings out a merry peal of un- 








“ , To day is perfectly lovely. How 
gloriously beaatiful is the ocean, its heaving, toss- 
ing, ever restless waves! No longer black, neither 
its wonted green, nor yet any blue I have ever 
seen in sky, or any other water: as true as the 
brightest cerulean, but deep, dark, intensely rich. 
And that broad dazzling path of the sun, from the 
horizon to our very feet, burnished silver? No! I 
may not compare any thing earthly with its splen- 
dour. With truth for once, may I use the trite 
expression, an ‘ocean’ of enjoyment have I here 


sweet bells above the dash of the ocean. Scin- 
tillations they seem, from the perpetual sunshine 
of his happy spirit, while his gentle smile, more 
like the tender moonlight, is ever ready from his 
loving heart, for all who kindly notice him. Last 
evening, weary perhaps, of his almost uninterrupted 
trot throughout the day, and many a ‘ rough and 


under her keel, their dark crests breaking into 
| gleaming white foam the while—softly as a grace. 


pent up boyish thoughts, that would fain have/jiul Ethiop maiden, her face radiant with smiles 
vent; as when trotting up to me just now, that|might curtesy at the feet of a child upon whom she 
bright smile is brim full of something claiming|}had rushed with mock violence to alarm: and 


again and again, as the threatening billows thus 
sink away at our feet, can, I almost fancy, I hear 
in their murmur, “I only did it to frighten you!” 
This appearance, when looking down upon the 
water, of the fierce waves gently falling under the 
vessel’s keel, occasioned by her so quickly and 
lightly rising upon them, is a peculiar and inter- 
esting feature to me. 

" Beautiful day. But old ocean being 
very much wrought up by the prevalence of high 
winds for many hours, we may not—as many of 
us have found to our sudden and rather drenched 
discomfiture—with impunity, approach within 
reach of his arms, even while at play; having 
been rather unceremoniously swept from the deck 
by his majesty to more lowly, less presumin 
quarters. But making a merit of necessity, i 
have, in spite of his thus spurning us and washin 
us from before him like grains of sand, enjoy 
him to the full: seated or propped on the back of 
the lounge at the stern-windows, I have had a fine 
opportunity, which otherwise I might not have 
sought, of gazing from quite a new point of view, 
upon his sublime waste of waters. While the 
vision is thus more on a line with the surface of 
the ocean, the waves look more towering high than 
when on deck, and the distant, paler-hued sea, 
near the horizon, with often a broad belt of sky 








controllable langhter, which is as the music of |above, forms a fine back-ground. ‘The sun is ever 


and anon breaking through heavy masses of clouds, 
and brilliantly lighting up far-off portions of the 
sea which appear—oh, what can I say !—as if 
some subterraneous action might have been heav- 
jing up to its surface, a vast volume, a lake of liquid 
silver, whose dazzling, surging billows can be dis- 
tinctly seen even from afar, where the dark sur- 


of which I never weary. 

“ Many other pleasant sources of true enjoyment 
in this, our life at sea, of which I might speak 
—whether reading, writing, watching the sports 
of various fishes aud birds, the little stormy pctrels, 
now darting hither and thither through the air, 
now, when weary, resting on the dancing billows 
so far, far away from most of their feathered kind ; 
the beautiful brilliant nautilus sailing there too, 
splendid gems are they, set inthe dark waves, 
white coronal, &c.,—you can imagine as well as | 
ean tell you. But will you have quite a different 
sketch? For see, here now comes smiling towards 
me, in the person of one of our fellow voyagers, 
another daily source of pleasure, of which I may 
also say, [never weary. With what acharm some 
eircumstances are invested, which is due in part to 
the rare time and place in which we meet them. 
Thus, one of the passengers, a lovely little fair 


tumble’ on the hard deck with his favourites, he |rounding waves—now in the shadow and levelled 
devised for himself a new entertainment. Mount-|by diem distance—cannot. Then the wonderful 
ing the top of ove of the companion ways for a|beauty, the indescribable effect, of those ever roll- 
rostrum, he thence delivered a long oration, for the|ing by immediately before the stern-windows, 
benefit, apparently, of some steerage passengers | rearing high their dark fronts in bold relief and 
sitting opposite him, but to the great amusement of |sharp-cut outline, of every form of mountain peak, 
all; and while he poured forth words with true | against this glittering back-ground of sunny sea, 
French volubility—quite unlike his usual self, by|and fleecysky. Now the distant silver lake over- 
the way—with all the fervour and gesticulation of |leaps its shadowed margin, pours into the wake of 
a genuine little orator, occasioning many a hearty/our ship, then right on it comes, up to the very 
laugh to his audience—though they could not un-|stern! a broad stream of intense light, with up- 
derstand a word—until his usually soft, tinted |heaving, clashing billows, and sharp glancing ar- 
cheeks glowed with heightened colour, it was ac-|rows, thick as hail, almost too intense to look upon. 
companied only by his gentle, bland smile; not|And now a more equal light overspreads the whole 
once compromising his dignity by any outburst of|wide ocean, with only here and there the clouds’ 
boyish laughter. But in thus exhibiting to you one|dark shadows gliding o'er, as we oft-times see 
of the bright phases of our limited sphere of social|them over green vales and wooded hills, neat 
enjoyment, 1 have been led, I fear, to dwell too|‘home, sweet home!’ at our country home io 
long on the attractions of the pet of the ship. far-off, beautiful S.!| And now I think I will say 
blue eyed French boy, about four years old, the| « On deck but tor a short time this|no more on this absorbing theme—the Ocean. ” 
very embodiment of content and quiet happiness,| afternoon. A dark, gloomy day, but still a grand 
might banish mere ennui or weariness from almost|sea. Aj] below—many laid on the shelf, sea-sick— 
any heart. His very presence seems like the song) but the captain, crew, and Leon, the little French 
of birds, and the perfume of flowers boy. 

“Telling the home-sick mariner of the shore’ — 
and making him almost 
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For “ The Friend.” 
On reading the following testimonies concerning 
Hie, too, sick enough to pine for fresh air: Itwo ancient Friends, I thought some of our dear 
all his spirit for gambolling with the great pup and | Friends in this day, advancing and advanced im 
tiny spaniel is gone, quite gone—his ringing laugh | years, who, from one cause or other, feel troubles 
“ deem, is hushed! There he sits in the drizzling rain,|and afflictions to increase upon them, might take 
He hears the rustli:g afand running stream.” —| pensive and alone, doubled up on the seat, hold-|a little fresh courage, and be incited, notwithstand- 
Dear little Leon! he is about and among us from|ing on with his feeble might, as our noble vessel ing their discouragements, still to press forward ia 
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the good way, and thus retain their greenness and 
tenderness of spirit to the very close of life,—then, 
at the end which “ crowns all,” a glorious fruition 
will be theirs. 

The following is from a testimony of Uwchlan 
Monthly Meeting, concerning Samuel John, who 
«departed this life in the Tenth month, 1766, in 
the eighty-seventh year of his age.” 

“It was his lot to pass through divers baptising 
and afflicting circumstances, (occasioned by the 
conduct of some who ought to have been a com- 
fort to him in his declining years,) which he 
bore with becoming patience, and retained his 
greenness to the last, appearing in a sweet com- 
jortable frame of mind; he often expressed him- 
self in a deep, sensible and affecting manver to 
some who visited him during his last weakuess, 
which continued a considerable time, being con- 
fined at home through bodily infirmity and old age, 
for near two years before his decease.” 

New-Garden Monthly Meeting, gives the follow- 
ing testimony concerning John Smith, who de- 
ceased about one week after the above, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age. 

“'Though in the decline of life, he met with some 
afflicting occurrences, yet he bore them with a good 
degree of christian fortitude, looking over them to 
that which is invisible, having an eye to the re- 
compense of reward. : 

“ The last place of his residence was within the 
limits of New-Garden Particular Meeting, which 
he carefully attended when able; the Lord being 
pleased to preserve him as a fruitful branch, fresh 
aod green, which was manifested by his conversa- 
tion, solid deportment in meetings, and particularly 
in his ministry, a sweetness of spirit, and lively 
sense of truth, apparently attending him to the 
last.” 


christian morality, and upholds and illustrates the 
religion of Christ as professed and expounded by 
Fox, Penn, and Barclay. 

With this object kept constantly in view, “ The 
Friend” has been maintained through good report 
and bad report ; never missing or delaying a num- 
ber since its first publication in 1827; and has 
received the approbation and support of a large 
portion of a generation of Friends in this land 
now nearly gone, and very many of that at pre- 
sent on the stage of active life. Is there less rea- 
son, or may we not say less necessity, for its pub- 
lication and wide circulation now than heretofore ? 
less room for promoting improvement; less cause 
for contending for the faith once delivered to the 
saints? 


rightly conducted, could be of more use than now? 
It is a time when the religious world may be said to 
stand in trembling expectation of a renewed mighty 
struggle between truth and error, involving once 
more the acceptance of the scriptures as being 
written by holy men of old as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost, or their rejection, as cunningly 
devised fables, imposed upon the credulity of ig- 
norant men. It is a time when attacks upon long 
cherished principles and practices, made by many 
who possess strength and influence, are shaking 
different denominations of christian professors to 
their centre ; and when the indications are multi- 
plying, cf the people seeking to rid themselves of 
useless forms, and to become possessed of more of 
the spiritual fulness of the gospel. 

In our own beloved Society, what marvellous 
changes have been effected within the last few 
years, and are being still urged forward: changes 
which in some places have betrayed the Society 
from the high position it once occupied, and which 
show conclusively that its distinguishing prin- 
ciples and practices must yet be contended for and 
defended, or it will go on losing all that has here- 
tofore characterized it, or be merged in other re- 
ligious denominations. Its principles of church 
government and its organization, which received so 
severe a shock by the acknowledyment by other 
Yearly Meetings of the separate meeting in Ohio, 
are yet to be vindicated and re-established, and the 
effort to be made for restoring harmonious inter- 
course, under right authority, between the respec- 
tive co-ordinate bodies. 

The last thirty-five years have been years of 
controversy and severe trial in our religious Society 
in this land, and they have left it peeled and shorn 
of its strength. What the next equal period may 
exhibit among us as a people, Omuiscience only can 
foresee. Are we ever to be re-united, striving 
together for the hope of the gospel as believed 
in by our forefathers? So long as any feel 
conscientiously bound to maintain the old faith, 
disunity and controversy will continue, until those 
who have adopted the new faith have ceased 
to propagate it, or have gone off to more con- 
genial professors. Would that we could: discover 
more signs that the dreadful desolations and suf- 
fering with which the Almighty is now scourg- 
ing our country, were inclining the members of 
the Society everywhere, to examiuve the founda- 
tion on which they are individually building,-and 
to give a practical exhibit of the principles we pro- 
fess, by striving in christian love and sincerity to 
search out and remove the causes of declension 
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Almost every American periodical which we 
receive, announces that its price is to be raised, or 
its size reduced, or, that finding its receipts will 
not now defray the expense of conducting it, it is 
about to be discontinued. This arises from the 
great increase in the price of paper, which, within 
the past three months, has advanced quite an 
hundred per cent. Thus, printing paper, which 
three months ago could have been bought for ten 
or twelve cents per pound, is now selling for twenty 
and twenty-four cents a pound. 

There is an advantage in this, so far as it cur- 
tails or destroys the publication of the trashy 
“light literature,” which in its heretofore wide 
circulation has tended greatly to vitiate the taste 
of its readers, and too often to pollute their minds 
and debase their morals. But from the number of 
religious journals that have been, or will be com- 
pelled to discontinue, as well as the obstruction it 
presents to the publication of works of merit, there 
can be little doubt that the public is suffering great 
loss by it. 

In common with others engaged in a similar 
work, ‘The Contributors to The Friend” feel the 
Pressure of increased expense in the issuing of 
their weekly journal; and were pecuniary consid- 
erations alone to influence them, would be ready 
to announce to their patrons that its days were 
Dumbered. But while desirous that the subscrip- 
tions should pay expenses, pecuniary emolument 
has not been an object with “ ‘The Contributors,” 
nor have they ever derived any from the publica- 
fon of their journal. The object for which they 
have laboured during the last thirty-five years, and 


for which"they are striving still, is to promote the | and division. 
interest of our religious Society, by furnishing to| the shaking, which Friends as well as others are 
those of its members who are subscribers to The| undergoing, we are disposed to hope that a better 
Friend, an interesting and instructive miscellany, | day is dawning upon them, and that there are those 
conveying sound literature and entertaining know-| preparing here and there, who shall yet stand as 
ledge into the family circle, while it inculcates| saviours upon Mount Zion, and be made instrumen- 









| over 100,000 bales over the estimated quantity. 









Whatever further trials may attend 


tal in turning back the captivity of our people, and 
restoring the places that lay waste. 

The course which “ The Friend” will hereafter 
pursue will be in accordance with that it has al- 
ways pursued. Having no party to serve, no pri- 
vate interests to advocate, its conductors will con- 
tinue to labour for the promotion of the welfare of 
our religious Society, by endeavouring to keep the 
readers of their journal informed relative to those 
matters of high interest to which we have alluded, 
and by furnishing them with the usual amount of 
literary and scientific reading. 

To enable the Contributors to do this without 
much loss, it is necessary that the number of our 
subscribers should be increased ; and we appeal to 


We appeal to all our readers whether] those who kindly act as agents for us, to those who 
they ever knew a period when such a journal, if| now take our journal, and to all our friends in the 


different Yearly Meetings, to make an effort to add 
as many names as they can to our subscription 
list. If each one will consider it his or her busi- 
ness to procure at least one more name, it may 
double our receipts, and thus meet the increased 
expense attending the publication. With a little 
exertion, we believe a much wider circulation can 
be given to “ The Friend,” and the Contributors be 
relieved from any fear of becoming involved in 
debt by it. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

ForrignN.—News from England to the 2nd inst. The 
English revenue accounts show an increase during the 
year of £2,392,000. The London Times thinks that this 
proves conclusively that cotton is not king, and it would 
be far better for England to keep all her cotton opera- 
tives on public pensions till they are absorbed in other 
trades, than vary one point in her national policy. A 
great meeting of the working men of the city of Man- 
chester was held at Free Trade Hall on the 3lst ult., 
for the purpose of passing resolutions in support of the 
Union cause, and agreeing on an address to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Mayor of Manchester 
presided, but not in his official capacity. Resolutions 
were passed, expressing sympathy with President Lin- 
coln and his colleagues, in their endeavours to suppress 
the rebellion, and high satisfaction at the Proclamation 
of Emancipation, and other measures tending at once to 
give freedom to the slave, and restore peace to the 
American nation. The Mayorwas requested, and under- 
took to transmit the resolutions and address to the 
President, with the hearty salutation of the meeting, 
and with the expression of its earnest wish that England 
and America may ever remain knit together in the most 
intimate and fraternal bonds. 

It is asserted that two of the Great Powers are not in 
favor of the lonian Islands being ceded to Greece, on 
the ground that if the present Protectorate ceases, they 
would become a permanent focus of insurrection. The 
uncertainty as to the future King, was giving rise to 
disorder in various parts of Greece. A great popular de- 
monstration occurred at Athens, on the 20th, the crowds 
shouting for Prince Alfred, and asking for the English 
Special Envoy, who refused the throne on the part of 
Alfred, at the same time promising the Greeks the sym- 
pathy and good will of Kogland. The annual stock 
taking of cotton in Liverpool developed an excess of 
This 
attracted much attention, and depressed prices nomi- 
nally, to the extent of half a penny, but as the market 
was closed on the Ist inst., the effect was not finally 
tested. Breadstuffs firm but quiet. Provisions very 
dull. 

Unirep Srates.—The Public Finances.—The following 
is a synopsis of the bill reported from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, to provide means for the support of 
the Government. 

Section 1 provides for the issue of 900,000,000 of dol- 
lars, in twenty years six per cent. bonds, the interest 
payable half yearly in coin, and may be sold for lawful 
money, certificates of indebtedness, or interest-bearing 
Treasury notes; provided that the whole amount of 
bonds and notes issued under this act shall not exceed 
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$900,000,000, except that the $140,000,000 of seven 
three-tenths Treasury notes may be funded in twenty 
years bonds, and a further issue for that purpose 
may be made. 

Section 2nd provides for $300,000,000 of three years 
Treasury notes, bearing interest at 5.47} per cent. per 
annum, being 14 cent a day on each $100, payable 
semi-annually in coin, payable to the creditors of the 
government, and receivable for all dues to the Govern- 
ment, except customs. 

Section 3rd provides for the issue of $300,000,000 of 
legal tender notes in the usual form. 

Section 4th provides for fractional notes in place of 
postal currency, to be engraved and printed in Treasury 
building, and not to exceed $50,000,000. 

Section 5th provides for deposits of coin in the Sub- 
Treasury; receipts to be given, which may be used to 
pay custom dues. 

Section 6th prescribes the form of the bonds and notes 
—to have the seal of the Treasury Department. 

Section 7th taxes the bank circulation one per cent. 
on a graduated scale, according to capital stock. 

Section 8th modifies the Sub-Treasury act so as to 
allow money obtained from loans or internal revenue to 
be deposited in banks, on their giving U.S. bonds as 
security—the money to be checked for to pay the credi- 
tors of the Government. 

Section 9th provides against counterfeiting, and ap- 
propriates $600,000 to carry this act into effect. 

Virginia.—The two great armies near Fredericksburg 
remain inactive. Rebel incursions are nightly made 
north of the Rappahannock for a long distance, and ne- 
groes seized and carried away totheSouth. The great- 
er portion of the slaves, however, on the long neck 
of land between the Potomac and Rappahannoch, have 
already made their escape, taking with them their mas- 
ters teams and other property. 

Keniucky.—The Legislature met on the 9th inst., and 
the message of the Governor was received. Governor 
Robinson recommends that Kentucky reject the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, and protest against any interference 
with her State policy, as unwarranted by the Consti- 
tution. He thinks the proclamation giving freedom to 
the slaves in the rebellious States, inflicts upon Ken- 
tucky a fatal though indirect blow. He says the sad- 
dest fact of the proclamation will be to fire the whole 
South into one burning mass of inexhaustible hate, des- 
troying all hope of restoring the Union, which is only 
possible by adhering to the Constitution as it was. He 
further says that the most alarming aspect of the pro- 
clamation is the usurpation of the powers of the Goy- 
ernment by the President, under the plea of military ne- 
cessity. He advises the Legislature to place on record 
their protest against the proclamation. 

Missouri—A bill bas passed the House of Represen- 
tatives of the U. S. Congress, to aid the State of Mis- 
souri in securing the abolishment of slavery therein. 
It provides for the issue of U. S. bonds to the amount of 
$10,000,000, payable to the loyal owners of slaves, and 
contains provisions for the colonization of the freed 
men. Springfield, Missouri, was attacked by a rebel 
army of 6,000 men on the 8th inst. The telegraphic 
communication ceased on the 9th, and it was supposed 
the town had been captured by the rebels. There were 
about 2,000 U. S. troops at Springfield, together with 
large quantities of army stores, arms and ammunition. 
Intelligence was received at St. Louis on the 11th inst., 
that the rebels had been repulsed. 

Tennessee—The expedition of Gen. Carter reached 
Manchester, Ky., on the 6th inst., on its return from 
Eastern Tennessee. 
1000 cavalry, lostonly ten men. Two important bridges 
were destroyed, 550 rebels were killed, wounded, or 
taken prisoners, and 700 stand of arms and a large 
amount of flour, salt and other rebel stores were captured. 
A locomotive and two cars were also destroyed. Later 
despatches show that the rebels were completely de- 
feated in the sanguiaary struggle near Murfreesboro. 
The army of Gen. Rosecrans had been reinforced, and 
was in pursuit of the rebels, who had retreated to Tulla- 
homa. Their loss in killed, wounded and prisoners, is 
reported to be much larger than that of the Union forces. 

Mississippi.—The attack on Vicksburg signally failed. 
Gen. Sherman’s forces were repulsed with a loss of seve- 
ral thousand men. The disaster is attributed to the 
failure of the ficet and troops from New Orleans to co- 
operate by means of an attack upon the front of the 
city, but this co-operation was probably delayed by the 
rebel fortifications at Port Hudson, which are now repre- 
sented to be of great strength. Cypress Bend and other 
points on the river bave also been fortified, so as to pre- 
sent serious obstacles to the passage of armed vessels. 
After the repulse, Gen. Sherman was superseded by 


The expedition, which consisted of 
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Gen. McClernand, who ordered the entire force to re- 
embark. At the last accounts, the fleet of transports 
with the troops, was on its way to Napoleon, Arkansas. 
The rebels are said to have an army of 65,000 men at, 
or near Vicksburg. 

Texas.—On the morning of the first inst., Galveston 
was attacked by the rebel forces both by land and water. 
All the U. S. troops on shore were either killed or taken 
prisoners. The U. S. steamer Harriet Lane, was carried 
by boarding, and nearly all on deck killed. Commodore 
Renshaw blew up the flag-ship, Westfield, to prevent 
her falling into the hands of the rebels. The Commo- 
dore and many of the crew perished. Two boats, with 
two companies of U. S. troops on board, were captured 
at the wharf. The rest of the fleet escaped. Gen. 
Magruder, who commanded the rebel expedition, reports 
that he has taken 600 prisoners, and that the Harriet 
Lane is but little injured. 

Louisiana.—At the latest advices, Gen. Banks was 
concentrating his forces at Baton Rouge. The Capitol 
building at Baton Rouge, was destroyed by tire recently, 
with many thousands of rare and valuable books and 
papers. The loss was estimated at $700,000. The 
rebels are said to have 12,000 men and thirty guns at 
Port Hudson, with extensive entrenchments. Three ne- 
gro regiments in the U.S. service, do garrison duty at 
Forts St. Philip, Jackson, and Pike. The National Ad- 
vocate, of New Orleans, has been suppressed by Gen. 
Banks, on account of its publication of rebel reports of 
victories, &c. 

Exchange of Prisoners.—An exchange of prisoners 
was recently arranged with the rebel authorities, by 
which about 20,000 paroled U. S. troops were restored 
to active service. Previous to the late battles in the 
West, the number of captures on both sides had been 
very nearly equal. The prisoners lately taken in Ten- 
nessee, are not included in the exchange. 

Southern Items.—A letter from an officer of the U.S. 
fleet, off Charleston, S. C., says that Fort Sumpter has 
been plated with railroad iron. The State Journal, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., says it has reliable information that there 
are 80,000 U.S. troops in the eastern part of the state. 
A despatch in a Charleston paper, states that the Fede- 
ral forces were preparing for an advance. It was be- 
lieved that Wilmington, N. C., would be soon attacked. 
Governor Letcher of Virginia, in his message to the Leg- 
islature, advises that all free negroes now resident in 
portions of the State governed by the “ enemy” be re- 
moved, and put to work in the fortifications ; as they 
have it in their power to tamper with the slaves, and 
give valuable information to the Federal commanders. 
Relating to the division of the State by Congress, he 
says, Western Virginia must necessarily be free terri- 
tory ; but he cannot suppose that in any treaty of peace 
that may hereafter be agreed upon, Virginia will ever 
recognize the division of her territory, or consent to 
give up any part of her domain. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 433. On the 10th 
inst., the new ship, George Griswold, sailed from New 
York, loaded with provisions for the suffering poor-in 
England. Her cargo consisted of 12,813 barrels of 
flour; 375 boxes of bread; 50 barrels of pork; 167 
bags of corn; 125 barrels of bread; 50 barrels of beef; 
402 boxes of bacon, and 8 tierces and 2 bags of rice. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 248. The report 
of the Chief Engineer of the Fire Department, shows 
that there were 384 fires in the city in the year 1862. 
The aggregate losses by fire in that time were estimated 
at $450,000. In the Seventh month last, the loss was only 
$2,110; in the Eighth month it amounted to $153,800. 

Lake Navigation.—The total loss of human life on the 
great lakes, during the season of navigation in 1862, 
was 156, against 107 in 1861. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 12th inst. Mew York.—Premium for gold, 42 
per cent. Amount of specie in the New York Banks, 
$36,770,746. The money market well supplied, and 
rates easy. Stocks gencrally, except government secu- 
rities, had advanced 5 or 6 per cent. during the week, 
the advance keeping pace with the depreciation of cur- 
rency. Middling upland cotton, 70 cts.; Ohio flour, 
shipping brands, $7.00 a $7.15; Baltimore, $6.95 a 
$7.50 ; Chicago spring wheat, $1.28 a $1.36; red win- 
ter western, $1.48 a $1.52; white Michigan, $1.54 a 
$1.60; rye, 95 cts. a 99 cts.; oats, 71 cts. a 75 cts. 
Philadelphia.—Red wheat, prime, $1.48 a $1.51; choice 
white, $1.80 a $1.85; rye, 94; old yellow corn, 78 cts. 
a 80 cts.; new, 73 cts. a 75 ¢ts.; oats, 41 cts. a 45 cts. 
Baltimore.—Red wheat, $1.48 a $1.52; white $1.68 a 
$1.80; white corn, 83 cts. a 85 cts.; yellow, 78 cts. a 
80 cts.; oats, 7] cts. a 73 ets. Cincinnati.—Flour, 
$5.20 a $5.35; Hogs, $4.00 a $4.37; gold 40 per cent. 
premium. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received from Aaron Dewees, O., per E. Hollingsworth 
$5.50, to No. 52, vol. 36; from Thos. Emmons, O., per 
5. Hobson, $3, to No. 52, vol. 36 ; from Jas. Bell, Jr., Pa., 
$2, vol. 35; from Geo. Gilbert, Pa., $1, on acct. ; from 
£. Bundy, Agt., O., for John Crew, and Demsy Bundy, 
$2 each, to No. 20, vol. 37; from Edwd. Hedley, N. Es 
$2, vol. 35; from Wm. P. Bedell, Agt., lo., $2, vol. 35, 
for Jos. Embree, $2, to No. 14, vol. 35, and tor Samuel 
W. Stanley, $2, vol. 36 ; from David Naylor, O., $2, vol. 
36, and for Joshua Morris, Jr., $2, to No. 20, vol. 37; 
from Jos. W. Hibbs, Pa., $5, as follows, viz., $2, vol. 36, 
Aid Association, $2.34, book and postage, 66 cents; 
from J. Ballard, O., $2, vol. 35; from Abm. Cowgill, 
Agt., Iowa, $1, to No. 52, vol. 35, and for N. Satterth- 
waite, $3, to No. 52, vol. 35. 


NOTICE. 

“The Society for Supplying the Poor with Soup,” 
has opened its house on Griscom St., (late Green’s 
Court,) and is delivering soup to the indigent every 
day, except the first of the week. 

The Society does not employ a collector, but depends 
on the voluntary donations of the benevolent, which will 
be gratefully received by Jeremiah Hacker, 316 §, 
Fourth St., or Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St. 


Disp, on the 27th ultimo., in the 37th year of his age, 

Tuomas Wistar, Jr., son of Thomas Wistar, of Abington, 
Montgomery Co. 
——, on the 17th of 11th month, 1862, at the house of 
her parents, James and Mary M‘Grail, ALMirna M‘Grau, 
in the thirty-fourth year of her age, a member of Shor- 
tercreek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. ‘The sufferings of this 
dear Friend were very short, and so severe as to prevent 
almost any conversation ; though her friends have the 
consoling belief from her behaviour, that she was fully 
aware of her end being near, which she seemed to meet 
with christian courage. 

, on 4th of Twelfth month, 1862, at the residence 
of her father, Alfred M*Grail, Mary R. M‘Grait, in the 
fourteenth year of her age. Early after the disease took 
hold of this dear child, she wished to know if the Doctor 
thought her case to be dangerous, saying if it was so, she 
ought to know it. Her desire to be the least possible 
trouble to her attendants, was so striking, as to increase 
the beliefthat she would notrecover. She seemed early 
to seek an assurance that her sins, which, she said, had 
been many, might be forgiven, for which she prayed 
earnestly, and also desired her father to pray, but seemed 
to settle in the quiet resignation, saying, ‘Not my will 
but Thine be done.” 

, on 14th of Twelfth month, 1862, at his residence 
in Jefferson Co., Ohio, ALFreD M‘Grai, in the thirty- 
ninth year of his age. Having previously felt a slight 
attack of disease, he, on the Sth inst., attended the 
funeral of his daughter, after which, the disease pro- 
gressed so, that on the night of the 6th, his friends feared 
he would choke. He continued to have difficulty of 
breathing, and on the 12th it suddenly became so much 
worse that, thinking he was near his end, he bade those 
about him farewell, and said, “lam going home.” After 
this, getting a little easier, he said, * My time seems to 
be prolonged a little, it is marvellous, but it is the Lord’s 
will.” To his wife he said, “ Dear R, thou wast given 
me of the Lord, I did desire to be spared to thee a lit- 
tle longer; but I am in the Lord’s hands to do with as 
seemeth good to Him.” She asked him if he felt prepared 
to die, he said; “J have not that clear assurance that I 
would like to have; but I feel that I am not entirely 
cast off, but that there is a corner for me, though Lam 
unworthy of the least of His mercies.” He often had 
word of exhortation to those around him, to love the 
Saviour, for it would be their only comfort at last. He 
prayed for his cousin, who was his constant kind at 
tendant, bade his mother farewell, acknowledged her 
goodness to him, and rejoiced at her saying he had been 
a dear gon to her. On speaking a kind farewell to alll, 
he said to his youngest brother, “be a sober Friend, it 
is the only true way ; I speak in all faith, I see it clearly.” 
On the 13th he became a little easier, said it is marvel- 
lous, but itis all in His mercy: this was soon followed 
by an increase of suffering, so extreme that his breath- 
ing was distinctly heard beyond the walls of the house, 
but instead of murmuring, be said it was all for some 
good purpose. During this day he spoke but little. He 
was much engaged in vocal prayer, but his words were 
not always intelligible. On being asked if his breast 
felt sore, he said, neither sick nor sore, but I suffer 
my breathing, which continued until a short time be- 
fore his spirit took its flight, when he became quil® 
easy, and breathed his last without a struggle. 
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